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The value of dramatics in the teaching of a foreign language 
is so apparent that one is surprised to find how seldom it has 
broken through the narrow conservatism of the traditional school 
and won for itself an honorable and enviable position. Experi- 
ence has shown that as a method in foreign-language teaching it 
can supplant the toil and mechanical habit-forming of the old 
methods — not only with groups of limited numbers, but with 
large classes. A natural method, discarding translation, it is, 
with its vividness, concreteness, elimination of undue constraint, 
and adoption of various expressive channels, especially adapted 
to the young. 

The social value of such work can hardly be overestimated. 
The social life of the school is too often confined to the play- 
grounds, where it may remain uncontrolled by any ideal sugges- 
tions, while within the class-room the atmosphere most cultivated 
is that of toil, perhaps in an anti-social rather than a co-operative 
spirit. 

School dramatics develop imagination and sympathy; form 
standards of thought, feeling, and practical reaction, conduce to 
self-control and, by enriching the child's inner experience, furnish 
a more concrete basis for moral judgments. 

In all these ways they are socializing. Note how the young 
student's sympathies must of necessity be enlarged. He must 
sympathize with the author (if a finished production is used), 
with the character that his acting is to portray, and with his 
fellow-actors. He must feel as they feel, if his own part is to be 
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34 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

rightly articulated in the whole; but especially he must have the 
genuine feelings which in his particular role he purposes to 
express. 

Thus in the course of the action the performer is both 
himself and another. He takes up into himself, as it were, the 
character. and motives of another; in short, in playing the role of 
a Frenchman he becomes a Frenchman. He thus broadens his 
horizon and enriches his personality. Not only does he absorb 
new ideas, but emotional reactions which are those of another 
people are added to his stock. 

A child's attention is largely sensuous and motor. This oppor- 
tunity of free movement must be utilized, if later control is to be 
normal and efficient. 

Evidently imitation must be the method on the linguistic side ; 
it is mainly by this means that the pupil acquires the right vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, grammar, and intonation. Direct, conscious 
imitation is of less certain utility in developing gestures and 
action. Yet the foreign atmosphere, which is so desirable an 
acquisition, includes some particular gestures and emotional mani- 
festations. Particles like n'est-ce pas? and expressions like the 
shoulder-shrug must be classed together as symbols, and imita- 
tion seems the best way to catch them; they belong among the 
irrational idioms which are to be copied rather than explained. 
Indeed, this whole atmosphere must be absorbed from the native 
teacher; in the early stages at least it is a matter of suggestion 
rather than explicit instruction. 

The dramatic method, of course, is not without its dangers. 
There is danger of an overdevelopment of imagination and emo- 
tions, and of severing these from their function in real life. Both 
stimulation and inhibition of these mental processes are involved 
in their culture, and this can be effected properly only in view of a 
developed ideal which the teacher, as guide, has in mind, and 
which is or becomes embodied in the play. The drama is the 
schoolmaster of the susceptibilities; it must therefore be an 
idealization of social life. It must be typical, so that, without 
conscious intention on the child's part, the imagination and feel- 
ings trained by it will function later in his actual experience. 
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Again, playing a part may become a habit, leading to affecta- 
tion, "bluffing," insincerity, and deceit. This very complicated 
psychological and moral question cannot be dealt with here. In 
fact, one never is quite the same person in different surroundings ; 
one always, consciously or unconsciously, assumes what seems to 
be the fitting role. Dramatics can avoid this difficulty only by 
aiming to instil always a feeling for what the entire situation 
demands : to take a given dramatic role on the stage, but to act 
out one's own noblest, broadest, deepest purpose or self in the 
affairs of real life. Another danger arises from the fact that the 
performer imitates the dramatic character which is his part, 
and this reacts into his own character, developing it for good or 
ill. The question is in part whether his own character, assimilates 
that of the dramatic role, or vice versa. In this connection the 
ideal structure of the play is most important. We must be some- 
what puristic in dramatics for little folk. To assume even in play 
a mean or villainous role may be harmful. Young children are 
less able than their elders to resist, to react negatively upon 
motives into which they have first gained positive insight; they 
feel less the true proportions and larger relations of things ; each 
actor is more apt to be sunk in his own part, while the spectator is 
better able to subordinate it. There is danger of presenting to 
the child a problem for which he is not prepared and which he 
does not feel. All problems, intellectual, moral, or aesthetic, 
should, so far as educative influences can bring it about, be 
approached from the standpoint of wholesome habits already 
formed. 

The danger of display and egotism — prominent motives in 
the children — is avoided by using every means to induce a social 
atmosphere and show the value of team work or organic unity. 
The inspiration to do something well as a group is quickly 
caught. Each child can be led to play his part well as a member 
of an organic group or dramatic constellation, not as an inde- 
pendent star. 

As to the content of the plays ,it should in the earlier grades 
deal with the children's daily interests at home; but gradually 
a distinctively foreign content can be used, introducing the pupil 
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to French life, myths, history, customs, and ideas. Take, for 
example, the French festivals, Noel, Les Vendanges; or, in history, 
Jeanne d'Arc, Les Croisades, La Fayette, En Amerique, La Salle, 
Joliet, Guillaume le Conquer ant, Versailles, etc. This leads to 
broader sympathies, and is still an expression of the child's grow- 
ing self; he is (in ideal, at least) no longer a mere American, 
but a citizen of the world, a cosmopolitan with French traits. 
Thus with progress the plays will also receive a more completely 
foreign interpretation, and the children, whether in language, 
gesture, or conception, will be controlled by the foreign atmos- 
phere. 

Evidently in the earlier stages of the work a ready-made 
play must be provided, adapted to the needs of the pupils, and 
therefore best written by the teacher. 1 For ability to comprehend 
and imitate the foreign tongue precedes ability to speak or write. 
In a play for students already familiar with French the pupils are 
to do everything possible themselves, with such checks and 
guidance from the teacher as are necessary to eliminate the 
grosser errors. The teacher should be considered a member of 
the group rather than an external force, and thus may be expected 
to contribute something. In the elementary school, the basis of 
the play should be a story with which the children become very 
familiar, and which they as a group then dramatize. In the high 
school, the starting-point may be a brief outline which the pupils, 
grouped according to scenes in the proposed dialogue, fill out 
themselves. Such training would make it possible in college work 
to start from a mere theme or idea and demand individual 
dramatic production. 

In the elementary work, after the children have heard, read, 
and studied the story, the class may make a brief abstract for 
guidance, and then work out either the first couple of scenes or 
the whole play together, individuals suggesting and criticising. 
Various pupils may be asked to work out particular scenes at 
home; when these are read in school, the class may select the 
best, criticising and correcting them. 

'Any teacher who has worked with dramatics rarely finds the play, when a 
finished product of the children, the one her imagination had created. 
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A first-year high-school class of the Chicago Institute was 
struck with the dramatic possibilities of Daudet's La derniere 
classe. The class worked out the following three scenes together, 
and the successful presentation of this co-operative production 
was an inspiration to pupil and teacher alike : 

LA DERNIERE CLASSE 
La seine se passe en 1&71 dans un village d' Alsace. 

SCENE I 

Personnage : Frantz, un petit ecolier du village. 

Scene premiere: Un matin de printemps. La lisiere d'un bois au fond du 
theatre. Un; petit gargon entre, marchant tres lentement avec des livres sous le 
bras. II regarde autour de lui avec envie. 

Frantz : Qu'il fait chaud ! Le soleil brille bien fort, et les 
oiseaux comme ils chantent ! En verite, il fait trop beau pour aller 
a l'ecole. D'ailleurs, si j'y vais, je serai gronde, car je ne sais pas 
ma legon au sujet des participes ! Que ces choses sont stupides ! 
(II s'arrete et semble ecouter.) Ah ! voila les Prussiens qui font 
l'exercice dans le pre Rippert. Je crois que j'irai les voir. Non! 

II faut aller Oh ! il fait trop beau. Je n'irai pas a l'ecole. 

(II entend I'horloge du village qui sonne le quant.) Deja neuf 
heures et quart. Je suis trop en retard pour y aller maintenant. 
Mais .... que dira Monsieur Hamel demain, et que dirai-je 
moi-meme? Ce sera bien desagreable. Apres tout, il vaut mieux 
aller a l'ecole ! (II se met a courir dans la direction de l'ecole.) 

SCENE II 
Personnages: Une vieille femme; Deux jeunes filles ; Un homme et sa 
femme ; Un apprenti ; Un forgeron ; Un facteur ; La fille du f acteur. 
Devant la mairie, la foule s'est arretee pres du grillage aux affiches. 

Devant la mairie, la foule de gens s'est arretee pres du gril- 
lage aux affiches. 

La vieille femme: Maintenant que font ces Prussiens! 
Ha, Ha ! (Elle lit I'atKche.) Vous voulez done que nos enfants 
n'apprennent pas leur belle langue. (Tout le monde secoue la tete 
en disapprobation.) Miserables que vous etes ! Mais, vous allez 
voir ! Mes petites (prenant un enfant dans ses bras et I'embras- 
sant) apprendront le francais. 

(Deux jeunes lilies passent.) 
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La premiere fille. Voila les dernieres nouvelles. II nous 
faut parler allemand. 

La deuxeme fille: Quoi? vous dites, qu'il faut main- 
tenant toujours parler Allemand. Je ne le veux pas. D'ailleurs, 
je ne le ferai pas, non non jamais jamais de ma vie! 

(Un homme entre avec sa femme, qui tient un bebe dans ses 
bras.) 

L'homme: Ma pauvre femme, ce sont la de mauvaises nou- 
velles ! Notre pauvre enfant ! Mais, non nous irons a Paris. 

La femme: Oui, nous irons a Paris; mais ce sera si 
ecceurant de quitter notre vieille maison ! ! ! 

(Le forgeron Wachter et son apprenti entrent en sce~ne; le 
forger on se met a lire I'aMche.) 

L' apprenti: Monsieur Wachter, que dit cette affiche, s'il 
vous plait ? 

Le forgeron (lisant): II faut qu'apres le 15 Mai, tout le 
monde parle Allemand en Alsace-Lorraine. Tous ceux qui 
n'observerront pas cet ordre dans les ecoles seront punis. Signe, 
"Bismark." 

Lapprenti : Qui est Bismark ? 

Le forgeron : Le chancelier de fer. 

(Fronts s'arrete en voyant I'aMche.) 

Franz : Qu'est-ce qu'il y a done encore? (II court vite vers 
I'ecole.) 

Le forgeron (criant apres lui) : Ne te depeche pas tant, petit ; 
tu y arriveras toujours assez tot a ton ecole. Ha! Ha! 

(Le petit gar g on re garde derriere lui et court toujours vers 
I'ecole.) 

(L'ancien facteur, accompagnc de sa fille, lit I'aMche.) 

Le facteur : Depuis deux ans, ma fille, toutes les mauvaises 
sont venues de la. 

La fille du facteur : Eh bien, mon pere, toi et moi, nous 
parlerons toujours francais chez nous. Nous pouvons au moins 
garder notre langue. 

The amount of grammatical work accomplished in these class 
corrections and criticisms is astonishing. It is important that the 
students get the feeling that the play is a gradual evolution, not 
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finally perfected until its last presentation. Therefore the action 
and dialogue should be worked out pari passu, each serving to 
modify the other. This is the surest means of making the play 
at once a self-expression of the group and an organic whole, ideal 
and objective. Thus the pupils feel the difficulties in language 
and dramatic construction ; they may feel the need of some trouble 
in a drama, some obstacle, some collision of characters with 
each other or with circumstances — the need of evil in some kind 
or degree — if the drama shall at all represent life. They get an 
insight into the nature of dramatic crisis and denouement; they 
study the desirable proportion of action to dialogue. In these 
and other respects they are learning the principles of dramatic 
art, as well as the language in which they work. This all would 
be of little interest to them, were they not planning a perform- 
ance; and such study must have great influence in forming both 
their language and their dramatic taste. 

Manual training, scientific ingenuity, drawing, and painting 
may be put in requisition to supply the necessary stage fixtures 
and scenery. The study of pictures and sculpture will furnish 
ideas regarding costumes and poses. Literature in some form is 
either the inspiration or the finished material of the dialogue. 

Such correlation is not an external juxtaposition of certain 
studies. The elements of the performance are welded into an 
organic unity by the interest of those who take part. For here is 
exemplified at its best the value of play as an Instrument and 
method in education. 

In availing itself of the aid of dramatics, foreign-language 
teaching is merely falling into line with the educational tendency 
of the day: it is discarding the textbook for the laboratory 
method. 

The dramatic rendering of the life and ideals of another 
people, whose mode of expression is the key which the student 
must make his own, is in the truest sense laboratory work t and 
this actual living with another people which dramatic expression 
demands cannot but result in that emotional appreciation of such 
a people which is the forerunner of the gospel of Christ — charity 
toward all men and universal fellowship. 



